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any men whatever." Rutiedge and Butler seemed to be of the
same opinion.

The New England delegates kept modestly silent in the face
of this praise from South Carolina, Gorhara merely said he
thought it unlikely that the Northern states, with their variety
of interests, would ever combine against the special interests of
the South; nor did he suppose that foreign ships would be
excluded from the American trade, "especially those of nations in
treaty with us." A spirit of amity for a moment pervaded the
whole Convention. Without any dissent an act was passed pro-
viding (as finally phrased) that an indentured servant or a
fugitive slave (here called "a person held to Service or Labour
in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another") in
even a free state must be "delivered up on Claim of the Party
to whom such Service or Labour may be due."

Madison perceived that the South and New England had
arrived at an "understanding/' but seemed to accept it as un-
avoidable. Randolph announced that there were "features so
odious** in the Constitution as it now stood that Tie doubted
whether he should ever be able to agree with it" Mason too
saw the "bargain* as a threat to the constitution he himself
demanded. This was, he wrote to Jefferson in May 1788, **a
Compromise between the Eastern & the two Southern States,
to permit the latter to continue the Importation of Slaves for
twenty odd years; a more favourite Object with them, than the
Liberty and Happiness of the People/* In those last days Mason
as well as Randolph stood a good deal alone, in the not too satis-
factory company of the tempestuous Luther Martin and the
fractious Gerry.

The four were intransigent in different degrees and out of
different impulses. Martin was like a contentious lawyer, holding
a brief for the rights of the states as states. He left Philadelphia
in disgust on September 4. Gerry was captious and inconsistent,
theoretically a republican but practically full of contempt for
the people, in the habit of opposing any proposal in the Con-
vention which he had not made himself. Mason was a republican
of the true ancient breed, rigorous and honorable, who believed
that if the Convention gave up certain classic principles of re-
publican government the Constitution could not prosper. Ran-